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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

_ _The Resaarch Triangle Institute (RTI) , under contract to the U.S. 
Office of Education (contract number OEC-0- 73-7052) , conducted a national 
study of the Upward Bound (UB) and Educational Talent Search (ETS) pro- 
grams.—^ The results of this RTI study are presented in a four-volume 

report entitled, A Study _cf the National Upward Bound and Talent Search 

2/ ' " " " 

Programs .— This volume. Volume I of the four-volume RTI report, reports 

the review of related literature that was conducted during the design phase 

of the study (July 1973 to January 1974) . Its purpose was to provide input 

for the study design. The review reported herein, though It was published 

in April 1976, was completed in January 1974 and was not updated to Include 

the literature published or otherwise available since that time. 

The titles of the other three volumes are: Volume II, Esf^m^tes of 
thgkJCarget Population for the Upward Bound and Talent Search Programs ; 
Volume III, Descriptive Study of the Talent Search Program ; and Volume IV, 
Evaluation Stj^a^^-of the Upward Bound Program . 

The last 8 or 10 years have seen a burgeoning of special' support pro- 
grams, at the high school or college level, designed to help students who 
are at an educational disadvantage to raise their levels of interest in and 
capability for pursuing higher education. This has been largely a response 
to federal and foundation- support made available for the purpose- of equalizing 
access for prospective students who, by reason of poor response to traditional 
learning situations or discrimination rising from their poverty origin or • 



•^^ The terms "Talent Search" and "Educational Talent Search" are used 
synonymously in this report. The legislation, however, specifies that the 
program be known as "Talent Search. " 

2/ 

A Study of the National Upward Bound and Educational Talent Search 
Programs . Final Report 22U-889, Four Volumes. Research Triangle Park, 
N.C.: Research Triangle Institute, Center for Educational Research and 
Evaluation, April 1976. 
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minority group membership, have not appeared frequently in the main stream 
of American higher education. Such foundation sponsored activities as 
Project Opportunity, or the federally supported Educational Talent Search 
(ETS) and Upward Bound (UB) programs are typical of these special efforts 
to increase motivation and capability for continuing in higher education. 

Given almost a decade of experience with such efforts, it seems appro- 
priate to ask at this point three questions. First: Who are the disad- 
vantaged? How are they defined, and what are the personal characteristics 
and situational variables that may affect their educational progress through 
high school and beyond? 

Second, what is the nature of the college experience for "disadvantaged" 
young people who appear in higher education institutions, and what does 
this experience prescribe as potentially useful support programs? 

Third, what has been the impact of ETS, UB, and similar programs? 

Toward answering these questions, the research and evaluation literature 
of the last 10 years was searched for relevcint studies or opinion pieces. 
The search included the ERIC files, with particular attention to any reports 
therein concerning ETS or UB projects; the journals that might be expected 
to carry evaluational studies; and the special collection of papers assembled 
by Educational Testing Service for the yet unpublished review of the relevant 
literature on the disadvantaged in college, prepared as a part of the 
evaluation of the Special Services program. The report that follows is a 
summary of the findings judged most relevant to the three basic questions 
above . 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows: Chapter 2 
presents a definition and general description of the disadvantaged popula- 
tion; Chapter 3 presents a review of the literature related to the nature 
of the college experience of the disadvantaged student; Chapter 4 presents ' 
a review of the literature related to the impact of Upward Bound, Talent 
Search, and other similar programs on their target populations; and Chapter 5 
presents a review of existing literature related to cost benefit analyses 
of education and training. 

7 • 
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Chapter 2 
Who Are The Disadvantaged? 



1. GENERAL DEFINITIONS AND COMMENTS 

The basic legislation and the program manual for ETS and 1/B defines 
their target populations as students within the National Poverty Criterion 
who have academic potential but whose poverty background has caused either 
academic, motivational, or informational deficiencies or gaps. While the 
label "disadvantaged" has proved controversial and is admittedly vague, 
and has at times been replaced by other terms, it appears to have remained 
the most commonly used term to group students whose educational achievement 
is far below liational standards. A useful definition of the "disadvantaged" 
for purposes of this report describes these students as members of 

groups ^7hich have been historically underrepresented in higher education and 
which, as groups, are clearly below national averages on economic and educa- 
tional indices" (Kendrick and Thomas, 1970). While this definition skirts 
the issue of why these groups are disadvantaged, it does provide a rather 
useful and practical concept of the disadvantaged simply as educational 
and economic "have-nots." 

The task of pinpointing those groups which are on the lower end of 
economic and educational scale is relatively simple. Because educational 
attainment is highly related to occupational and economic attainment, a 
group registering low on one scale will generally be at the same end of 
the spectrum on the other. The most superficial search for disadvantaged 
groups in American society cannot fail to miss the aggregation of racial 
^and ethnic minorities at the lower end of the economic and educational 
spectrum. While Havighurst has noted, that "there is no single ethnic group 
of any size that can be said to be disadvantaged educationally and economi- 
cally as a whole group," he does go on to estimate that the bottom 15 to 20 
percent of the population in income and educational achievement includes 
about 20 million English-speaking Caucasians, 8 million Blacks, 2 million 
Spanish-Americans, 700,000 Puerto Ricans, and 500,000 American Indians. 
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Proportionally, this meaiis 11 percent of the English-speaking Caucasians, 
40 percent of the Blacks, 33 percent of the Mexican Americans, 50 percent 
of the Puerto Ricans, and 70 percent of the American Indians (Havighurst, 
1970). Although the numerically largest portion of the economically and 
educationally impoverished are White, Census reports on median education 
and income figures of Whites vs# non-Whites reveals substantial advantages 
for Whites as a subgroup. Since substantial proportions of ethnic subgroups' 
fall under the label disadvantaged, research on support programs designed 
specifically for individuals from minority and ethnic background are also 
of central import for this review. 

II. PRE-COLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 

Who are the disadvantaged, educationally speaking? The following section, 
divided into six major areas (not mutually exclusive), provides a more detailed 
look at the educationally related characteristics of the disadvantaged and 
the factors, as described in recent .literature, that may interfere with their 
ultimate level of educational attainment. These six areas are as follows: 

a) Ability levels* 

b) Performance in secondary school. 

c) Persistence in secondary school. 

d) Aspiration for college. 

e) College-going trends. 

£) Barriers to higher education for the disadvantaged. 
Each topic will be discussed below. 

A. Ability Levels 

Although the use of standardized test scores for measuring academic 
ability has been a controversial issue with respect to the poor and the 
ethnic minorities, scholastic aptitude and other standardized cognitive - 
tests are positively related to scholastic success as measured by tradi- 
tional grading systems, and appear, if biased when applied to Blacks, to 
be biased in favor of rather than against this minority group* Davis and 
Tempe (1971) found, for example, that for both Whites and Blacks in a number 



of colleges, scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test were 
equally predictive of grades, yet White students of a given SAT score level 
appeared to outperform Blacks with similar scores. A more reasonable and 
logical explanation of the purported "test bias*' argument is probably that 
conventional tests reflect the conventional curriculum and insttuctional 
strategies, which have evolved with concern for the majority and with no 
particular concern until recently with the minority. The system , rather 
than the test reflecting that system, is biased. 

Charges of test bias per se probably emanate from the simple fact of 
the relatively poor performance of minority groups on conventional tests* 
On virtually eveiry test chat purports to measure educational achievement 
and aptitude, the mean test scores of minority groups are about one standard 
deviation below the mean scores for the rest of the population (Crossland, 
1971). Christopher Jencks has noted that the average 18-year-old Black has 
mean standardized test scores comparable to those of 14- or IS-year-old 
Whites (on both IQ and standardized tests) (Jfencks, 1972, p. 81), James 
Coleiuan, in Equality of Educational Opportunity , documents the relatively 
poor test scores of minority groups (Coleman, 1966) • Table 1 presents the 
results for Puerto Rican, Native American, Mexican American, Oriental, Black, 
and White (majority) twelfth graders. 



Table 1 * 

NATIONWIDE MEDIAN TEST SCORES FOR TWELFTH 
GRADE PUPILS, FALL 1965 





Racial or Ethnic Group 


Puerto Native Mexican 

Rican American American Oriental Black Majority 


Average of 
Five Tests 


43.1 45.1 44.4 50.1 41.1 52.0 



SOURCE: James S. Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1966, p. 20. 
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With the exception of Oriental Americaus, the table clearly demon- 
strates that the standardized test scores of minority groups are far 
lower, on the average, than those of the majority group. Data compiled 
on UB students by Applied Data Research, Inc., shows that although the 
PSAT scores of UB participants are not dramatically different from those 
of all persons taking the test, they are considerably lower than those of 
tlie college bound population (Applied Data Research, Inc., July 1970 and 
August 1970). Thus, UB students do represent academic *'risks" in that 
their assessed ability level by traditional scholastic aptitude tests is 
low as compared with most college bound students. 

B. Performance in Secondary School 

Unfortunately, there exists no adequate census of high school grade 
point averages broken down by race and income. There are considerable 
problems that interfere with any attempt to obtain adequate nationwide 
data on student performance in high school. The most fundamental problem 
concerns variation in grading systems and how grades in two different 
systems can be equated. A recent study of grading practices in 1069 high 
schools across the nation provided a distribution of types of grading systems 
used among U.S« high schools* Of the schools surveyed, 68 percent used 
only letter grades, 16 percent used a 0-100 percent system, 4 percent used 
some other r>ystem such as pass-fail grading, and 3 percent provided the 
study incomplete information on their grading system (Pinchak and Breland, 
1973) . The variety of systems used provides an obstacle to compiling national 
averages. 

A second and more important problem is created by the variation, 
across high schools, in the grading standards used. Even among schools 
using the same grading system, an A is not necessarily consistent in value. 
The disadvantaged, by virtue of the fact that income and area of residence 
are frequently related, may attend high schools with lower grading standards, 
thus confounding any compaf^-son of their performance with that of other 
students from other schools* A related problem in compiling nationwide data 
on grades has been ability tracking in high schools which, in effect, may 
have frequently separated the disadvantaged from other students, again making 
less meaningful any comparison of grade point averages. 

11 
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However, the information presented in the preceding section on ability 
levels makes possible some inferences as to the high school performance of 
this group. Given that scholastic aptitude and other standardized cognitive 
tests reflect the ability of an individual to perform within the existing 
educational system and predict the future performance of a student within 
that system, then one may infer that the disadvantaged are not performing 
in high school at the rate of other sttuJents. Nevertheless for purposes of 
this study the best available measure of high school performance of the dis- 
advantaged is high school persistence rates. These will be discussed next» 

C. Persistence isi Secondary School 

Although the high school graduation rates for minority group stxidents 
have increased considerably in recent years, they still lag behind the gradu- 
ation rate of Whites (Kendrick and Thomas, 1970). Between 1963 and 1968, the 
percentage of non-White 18-year-olds graduating from high school increased 
from 36 to 63 percent (CEEB, 1973). Thus, the graduation rate of non-Whites 
in the mid to late 1960 ^s lagged behind that of Whites by 12 to 14 percent. 
Robert Berls estiioates that one out of eight Blacks who reach the twelfth 
grade will not graduate, whereas this is true for only one in 16 Whites 
(Berls, undated). 

Minority groups are still more likely than Whites to drop out of 
high school even when family income is controlled — that is, when Whites and 
non-White groups of similar income are compared. A study of students whose, 
family income was less than $5,000 found that 51 percent of the White and 
74 percent of the non-White students dropped out of high school (Cohen and 
Yonkers, 1960). A study by Carter of Mexican Americans in Texas provided 
data yielding estimates that 60 percent of Mexican Americans who enter 
first grade will not graduate irom high school. The graduation rate for 
Mexican Aoaericans in California was estimated at 40 percent (Carter, 1970). 
Clif t has noted that the high school attrition rate for American Indians is 
twice the national average-, He also estimated In 1969 that 2 percent of 
the Puerto Ricans then attending high school would eventually graduate 
(Clift, 1969). It is clear that high school graduation rates of the dis- 
advantaged still lag behind those of minority students. 
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Relatively high attrition rates for the disadvantaged appear to be 
not only a function of academic ability but also of socioeconomic status. 
Table 2 presents some Project Talent data analyzed by Berls (Berls, undated) 
The numbers in the cells of Table 2 are the probabilities for dropping 
out by SES and ability, and the numbers outside the cells represent dropout 
probabilities for the total SES and ability groups. As indicated"in the 
table, the high school attrit*'' aigh ability low-SES students is 

four times as high as the r; ui^ 3 students of the same abilJ^ y 

levels. Thus, students whose ^atage is solely economic and not 

academic, persist in markedly lower rates than other students in the same 
ability levels who come from high SES families. 



Table 2 

PROBABILITY OF FAILURE TO COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL BY SES AND ABILITY 

• . ■ • '• ^" " • 'IS' 



SES 


Ability 


High Low 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


(1) 

High 

(2) 
(3) 

Low 

(4) 


1.4 2.0 6.5 . 13.5 
2.0 4.4 8.6 17.4 
3.2 5.7 11.9 21.6 
5.6 10.8 15.2 28.3 



* SOURCE: Berls, Robert H. "Higher Education Opportunity and Achievement 
in the U.S." In The economics and financing of higher education in the 
U.S.; A compendium of papers . Printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee, 91st Congress of the U.S., undated. 



D. Aspirations for College 

Between 1939 and 1959, the educational aspirations of all income 
groups increased at a uniform rate, however, between 1960 and 1966 the 
aspirations of the poor began to accelerate more rapidly (Froomkin, 1970) . 
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Table 3 illustrates the trend in aspirations for higher education. The 
numbers of students who aspire to enter college and who are in the lowest 
income quarter appear to have doubled during the period 1959 to 1966. The 
Equality of Educational Opportunity survey found that in the mid-1960' s. 
Blacks showed higher apparent educational aspirations than Whites at com-* 
parable economic levels (Coleman, 1966). The same report also demonstrated 
that among students with very low ability scores, minority students were 
twice as likely as White students to state plans for attending college. 
Thus, two-thirds of the low ability minority anu one-third of the low 
ability White students planned on college (Cuv^man, 1966). Jaffee and 
Adams, in an analysis of 1965-66 census data, also found that more Black 
high school seniors were planning on college than were Whites (Jaff e and 
Adams^ 1970). Thus, minority students appear to aspire to college at the 
same or higher rate than White students. 



Table 3 

PROPORTION OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS IN INCOME QUARTILES 
WHO PLAN TO ATTEND COLLEGE: 1959 AND 1966 











Income 


Quar tiles 




Year 


Top 


3 


2 


Lowes t 






1959 


68 


52 


40 


23 


1966 


74 


65 


52 


46 







SOURCE; Joseph Froomkin, Aspirations, Enrollments, and Resources . 
Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1970. 



E. Barriers to Higher Education for the Disadvantaged 

If a substantial proportion of high school graduates of minority 
origin do not attend college, what prevents them from doing so? Empirical 
data on the barriers to higher education for minorities is more difficult 
to obtain than are rates of enrollment. Fred E. Crossland (1971) has 
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listed a niimber of major barriers to higher education for minorities 
(Crossland, 1971). Among these are: (1) test barrier, (2) poor prepar- 
ation barrier, (3) money barrier, (4) distance barrier, and (5) race 
barrier. Each will be discussed below. 
1. Test Barrier 

In the discussion of ability levels of the disadvantaged, the 
lower performance of minority groups on standardized tests has been 
documented. The generally low scores of this group clearly show that 
if admission to college were based solely on test scores, ..minority 
groups would be rrepresented in higher education institutions 
(Crossland, 71). rossland reflects the related arguments of cultural 
bias, predictivu . i.iue of tests, and the possibility that tests do 
not measure the appropriate abilities; but, the test as a barrier issue 
' has most— precisej^y to do with whether or not colleges are selecting 
non-Whites on the basis of test scores. There is no known current 
review of admissions practices in traditionally selective colleges 
across the country — where a test score is introiected into the admis- 
sions decision, the inevitable result would be to screenout more "^'^ ' 
Blacks than Whites. 

However, that the test barrier may be breaking down, to be replaced 
by another barrier is suggested by a study by Davis and Kerner (Davis 
and Kemer, 1971). In reviewing data from a number of public universities 
in a southern state, Davis and Kerner found a wide but significantly 
lowerrange of test scores for Blacks admitted to . public universities 
than for admitted Whites, but a much higher range of high school GPA^s. 
They found no evidence of a Black student refused admission solely 
on the basis of test score. Admissions officials evidently insisted 
on superior academic performance in high school, beyond that required 
for Whites, in order to compensate for poor test scores. This suggests 
that the concern of admissions officers with an oversupply of applicants 
is, first, to select those who can succeed in college. It is also 
evident that they are willing to trust past performance records and 
ignore test scores if the past" performance level is sufficiently high. 
This practice, though, results inevitably in requiring a higher past 
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performance level for Blacks than for Whites. Thus, one barrier has 
only been replaced with another, probably because tests seem to be 
more vulnerable to attach as culturally biased than past performance 
records themselves. 

2. Poor Preparation Barrier 

A second barrier to higher education is poor preparation iii 
secondary and elementary schools. Crossland summarizes the sources of 
poor preparation, * which include the suppositions that minority students 
more frequently than Whites elect or are counseled into nonacademic 
programs; live in communities with poorer educational facilities, 
faculties, and vol .uiTces; and usually attetii] schools where they are 
effect. V iegre^^^jd from majority stiidetttis (Crossland, 1971). These 
factors not only potentially explain lower academic performance level, 
but also have Implications for motivation to attend college and for 
acquiring credentials appropriate in kind as well as in quality. 

3. Money Barrier 

Insufficient family income is another obvious barrier to higher 
education for these groups. The median family income for Whites in 
1970 was $10,236 against $6,279 for Blacks (Public Use Samples Frcaa 
the 1970 Census, 1972). In 1969, the average ^omuaJ. expense .of one 
year at a private college was estimatsed as $5 ^hile- the public 

college «cpense was .estima^feedL^at $2,000 (Cros^ ,d, 1971). The previoais 
sectionanm college enrollment documented the iUif- arenrollment of low 
incomeiaaxaidents. In a study of high school seiii^^r^ in fivennajor U.S. 
citleSy:»>re than half of the respondents who di-^l not attend college 
said-tlrat the prime reason they did not attend was lack of: money. 
These: same respondents estimated that they needed $1,000 to $2,000 in 
order to attend (Knoell, 1970). 

4. Distance Barrier 

A fjDurth barrier to higher education for l3iese g-roups has been 
distance or accessibility tif higher educational institutions. The 
disttaaxca Barrier would seemrrto be integrally related" to the S.nancial 
barrjjgz^ for attending a college within commuting distance would 
Tpermir ss7ings of real costs of housing and food. However, recent 
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studies by Trent and Medsker and by Wllllngham suggests that the 
burgeoning number of community colleges has played a crucial role in 
breaking dowa this particular barrier (Trent and Medsker, 1968; 
Willingham, 1970) . Thus, distance may no longer constitute a signif- 
icant barrier for disadvantaged students. Yet, the fact that the 
easing influence is but one narrow segment of the total range of 
higher education institutions, and that the goal and output of com- 
munity colleges probably represents only a portion of high level 
manpower needs and access to later opportunity, the distance barrier 
can still be of significant import and concern. 
5. Race Barrier 

A final barri"?! for minority students emphasized by Crossland is 
racial discrimination. In a pure form, this would mean an institution 
is closed, by law or formal internal policy, to some racial groups; 
in a more subtle form, it yould mean selection or exclusion of a member 
of an ethnic group because of a pervasive perception of the academic 
disabilities ass0Ciated with; that group. Crossland concludes that the 
real imp^^ac of ^acriminatiEDii cannot *be addressed until the atiademlc 
and econoiiKt^ <infffi=g«fiiilities xrf minority groups have been removed. 
-\; Perhag^ ^ joseater Impact as a barrier in this regard is- not 
over d±scsSBas^ssa£±on^ but the subtle cllmat±c forces that signal an 
institution as ^ p r oprlate for "subgroup. X"" but not for "subgroup Y". 
That suci cDOTixififtlons coi£Ld be sufficiently -pervasive in a society 
and both ^aabgroTSgs^ X and Y accept them and act accordingly is an 
argument pSPsseiKCsi by Davis and Borders-Patterson (1971) . 
The fiveb^arriears: listed Jjy Crossland are, of course, logically inter- 
related — for e3505mgie, t3ie distance barrier must hse operative forrthe most 
part because c# tiStt cost barriex. A simple icnmffEptual structure :of barriers 
would be: (1^ «CQ^A£nd.c barriers, given less tlaar. free higher education at 
all levels (aaitti ^equsELity of freedom to forego Tiaige earning while in college); 
or, for that ja^trtreci, cost differentials among institutions of various purpose 
and impact:; (Z) ^peasaoal readiness barriers, gliron differences in ability to 
learn through instmvei4.onal strategies employed, and in ability to perform 
well by the staKiSarifisTemployed or. an unwillingness to abandon those standards 
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or to develop alternate instructional strategies for their attainment; (3) 
social-psychological barriers, ranging from discrimination by the institu- 
tion to pervasive perceptions in society, or among members of a subgroup 
in particular, that college or some institutions are appropriate only for 
members of other groups. These barriers may persist as long as there are 
situations where one recognizable subgroup on a particular campus will 
constitute a majority of students. Although these barriers are general, 
they apply to different institutions in different ways. It is too well 
known to require documentation that selectivity and prestige of an institu- 
tion is positively related to cost, though availability of public univer- 
sities makes this relationship much less than perfect; and, that there are 
ranges of institutions in lines of ability and preparation of students, and 
in terms of programs offered. Thus, the notion of barriers needs to be 
considered not only in terms of barriers to higher education opportunity in 
general, but also in terms of barriers to entry by some groups to some 
particular classes of institutions. The extent of the inequities in distiri- 
bution of students of various incnme levels among colleges of different 
types is summarized by the College Entrance Examination Board's Panel on 
Financing Low-Income and Minority Students in Higher Education, using data 
from the. 1969 normative studies of the American Council on Education as 
shown in- Table 4 (CEEB, 1973) . 

F. Extent of Financial Need 

In addressing the question of financial need of disadvantaged students 
there are several key areas which require attention. These are: cost of 
college, the family's ability to pay, amount of aid required, type oti^aid 
required, and extent of commitment of aid. Figures given in the section 
on financial barriers to higher education indicate that the average ^annual 
cost for study at public institutions represents almost one-third of the 
median annual income of Black's in 1970. Thus, without substantial and 
often full financial support these students cannot hope to fulfill their 
educational ambitions. In Knoell's sample those high school graduates who 
did not attend college estimated that they would need $1,000 to $2,000 in 
order to attend (Knoell, 1970). Saunders and James, in their study of the 
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Table 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN ENTERING COLLEGE IN 1969 AMONG TYPES 
OF COLLEGES, BY FMIILY-INCOME GROUP, AND IN PERCENT 



Family Income 


Two-Year Colleges 


Four-Year 


Colleges 


Universities 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Less than $4,000 


37% 


9% 


20% 


17% 


14% 


_.-4%_ 


$4,000-5,999 


34 


11 


20 


15 


16 


3 


$6,000-7,999 


33 


11 


20 


15 


18 




$8,000-9,999 


30 


. 10 


21 


16 


21 


4 


$10,000-14,999 


26 


9 


20 


18 


24 


5 


$15,000-19,959:9 


20 


8 


18 


19 


27 


7 


$20,000-24,939 


19 


8 


14 


23 


28 


9 


$25,000-29,559 


13 


9 


12 


27 


28 


12 


More than $3D,000 


12 ■ 


7 


9 


30 


28 


16 



NOTE: Rowsanay not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



f xnancial need of .UB stnufents, estimated that the average cos:t of nine- 
month attend:ance of a UB:.:student in 1968 was $2,065 and the average contri- 
bution of UB parents wasr;$a02.00 (Saunders and James, 1968). Thus the 
average need of a UB student would be slightly less than $2,000 per year. 

Aside from the amount of aid needed, type of aid. , and length of time 
for which aid is committed is also ixmportant. Saundeass and .James recommended 
that funding for UB students involve guaranteed long-term commitments to 
studenrs, extending beyond the freshman year. The anxiety invoked by the 
uncertainty over which sufficient funds will be availaible for four years 
has a negative influence on a studenti's willingness to perform and persist 
in college. They hesitate to attempt: to standardize tthe amount of financial 
suppoirt: necessary to disadvantaged st:iidents. Insteac: they note that the 
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needs of disadvantaged students should be determined by taking into con- 
sideration: (1) the resource deficiency of the individual and <2) the 
institutional goals and resources available at a given institution 
(Saunders and James, 1968), 

In addition, the form of financial aid and the composition of the 
aid package are important. Aid packages top-heavy with loans or work 
study may be unsuitable for disadvantaged students. Two studies suggest 
that the poor shy away from loans for fear of incurring d^^^^^ Vhich 

they will be unable to repay (Educational Associates, Inc., 1969; Council 
Of Ontario ffiaivsrsities, 1971). Work study programs, as has been pointed 
out by sefveral Investrigators, may detract from the study time of those 
students who ne^d It most (Greeril£±gh, 1970; Levitan, 1969; Shea, 1968). 

In th^fc study of Special Servtfces Programs,. Davis, Burkheimer, and 
Borders-Palrcerson (Davis, et. al^ .1975) found that 47 percent of students 
from: families :Tirf.tt^ the National. Poverty Criterion (in a sample of insti- 
tutions not nationally representsiive but heavy with institutions enrolling 
large numbers of disadvantaged) rsceive some sort of financial aid, but 
42 percent .of students from families above that criterion also reported 
financial aid. In addition, thess were differences in Jcinds of aid reported: 
40 percent zx£ poverty, as compared to 22 percent of "modal" students, reported 
work-study rprogram aid; academic sctmlarships were reported by 15 percent of 
the poverty- studsits and 18 percent-^)f the modals. Educational opportunity 
grants wera reported by 45 percent of the poverty students, and 21 percent 
of the modals. With regard to loans-, 35 percent of poverty level students 
and 25 percent of nnodals reported NHEA loans; other types of loans (federally 
insured, college, ibank, etc.) were reported with about equal frequency. 
About one-fourth. rdf the modals, and a little more than half of the poverty 
level studaants, reported no support from family, guardians, or other 
relatives.. 
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Chapter 3 



What is the Nature of the College 
Experience of the Disadvantaged? 

I. COLLEGE ENTRANCi; RATES OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



The college enrollment rate of minority and poverty-leveL students 
indicates that the educational asp±rations of thesssr students (reported in 
a previous section) are not fulfilled. College enasollment numbers depend 
on high school graduation rates. Berls (unpublislaed) working principally 
from the Jaffe and Adams (1970) data, found that alEthough the White/non- 
White differences (as proportions of the IS-year-cjld population) in high 
school completion rate gradually widened from 1950 to 1962, it began narrowing 
in 1963: 

..•while non-Whites were completing high school in 1963 
at only slightly more than half the White rate, by 1968 
,the gap had narrowed sharply, so that slightly more than 
6 of 10 non-Whites (as a percentage of 18-year-old non- 
Whites) were finishing high school compared :to about 7.6 
in 10 of Whites. Non-Whites were graduating from high 
school in 1968 at about the White rate for 1963. 

He concludes that the gap is likely to cotttl-nue to narrow. For comparable 
data on college entrance, Berls (unpublisihed) states: 



Non-Whites doubled in college entrance and somewhat more 
than doubled in high school graduation over the period 

1935 to 1962 For [the six years since 1962] , 1963-68, 

Whites increased their high school completion and college 
entrance rates by 31"" percent and 77 percent, respectively. 
Non-White rates grew much more rapidly: by 140 percent 
for high school graduation and by 191 percent for college 
entrance (almost triple the growth rate for Whites). 
Whereas it took from 1935 to 1962 for non-Whites to double 
their college rate, and somewhat more tthan double thelx 
higfe school completion rate., laon-Whites more thaat doubled 
their high school completion and almost tripled ::their rate 
of entrance to qgjllege in only 6 rather than 27 3rears. The 
White rate of growth for thaeEse two thresholds Is slowing 
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A report bj' Froomkin of patterns of aspirations and their fulfillment 
shows, however, that economic circumstances continue to exclude many low 
income students who wo to attend college 'oomkin, 1^70) r Table 5 

summarises his analysv^.. Ja.ffe and Adams' date ui uuis regard. Students 
from families with incomes of $, ,500 or more had laore than twice the chance 
of realizing their hopes for college attendance as students frcm families 
with incomes of less than $3,000. In 1970, this discrepancy in attendance 
by income remained. The enrollment of 18 to 24 year olds in the bottom 
income quarter was 20 percent whereas the enrollment of the same age group 
in the top quarter was three times as great at 60 percent (CEEB^ 1973) . 



Table 5 

" PATTERNS OF ASPIRATIONS FOR COLLEGE AND THEIR FULFILLMENT:: 
1966 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, BY INCOME. GROUP » AND IN PERCENT 



Family Income 


Percent Percent 
Responding Having Percent 
"Yes" for Attended of College 
Planning College by Goals 
College February 1967 Achieved 


Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 - $7,499 
More than $7,500 


. 46% 17% 37% 
47 - 32 67 
58 37 63 

71 57 80 

t., _ . . . • ^ . — _ 



SOURCE: Joseph Froomkin, Aspirations, Enrollments, and Resources . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
3370, pp. 20-22. 



With regard to the recenc trends in nimibers.of students in college, 

changes over the s±x year period from 1963 to .1968 again show a much more 

rapid growth rate for non-Whites than for Whites. Berls (unpublished) 
reports: 
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The total number of non-Wliites in college (age 16-24) 
slightly less than doubled from 1963 to 1968 (93.6 
percent) , whereas the Whites increased at a substan- 
tially lower rate — 52.5 percent — but from a much bigger 
base, of course. The women of both races increased 
in college at a faster rate than the men. Of perhaps 
the greatest importance, however, is that while non- 
Tfliites in college comprised only 11.6 percent of the 
^16- to 24-year-old cohort of high school graduates in 
J.963, non-Whites in college made up 28.4 percent of 
:;this same age cohort in 1969 — more than doubling in the 
■;:peri6d 1963-68. The Whites grew from 22.4 percent of 
the age cohort in college to 35.5 percent. In 1963 the 
proportion of non-Whites in college was slightly more 
than half of the White proportion, but by 1968 the pro- 
portion of non-Whites in college had increased to 80 
percent of the White proportion for the 16- to 24-year- 
old group of high school graduates. 

In spite of gains in high school graduation and college entrance 
rates, underrepresentation of minorities and low SES students in college 

^ still holcis for Blacks, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American 
Indians when numbers in college as a proportion of niimbers in the population 

'are considered. Table 6 summarizes the status of each of these groups in 
1970 as estimated by Crossland and clearly demonstrates the degree of 
underenrbUment for each (Crossland, 1971). Comparing the ethnic groups 
from the most to the least underrepresented, the list is as follows: 
American Indians, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Blacks. It is 
lmportant::±o note that these may be conservative estimates since the 
median age. of Whites is substantially higher than for non-Whites due to 
the reduced life span of minority groups, and thus there are larger 
proportions of eligible students; also, the estimates of nijmbers of some 
groups, paarticularly American Indians, may be substantially off. 

In summary, while the representation of minorities and low SES students 
in colleg^:has significantly increased in the last decade, their attendance 
rates remain below that of Whites. ^ 

Distribution of enrollment at different types of colleges provides 
another perspective from which to assess the educational status of minority 
groups in Icigher education. (Some data on distribution of income have 
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Table 6 



1970 ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUGATIQN INSTITUTIONS— 
THE STATUS OF ETHNIC GROUPS 



















Estimated 




Percent of 


Percent 






Percent of 


Percent 


Each Ethnic 


Increase 


• 


Percent 


Total 


of Total 


Group in 1970 


Necessary 




of Total 


Higher 


Ethnic 


pTP^QhlBATl 




Ethnic 


Population 


Education 


Population 


Class 


Proportionate 


Gtoup 


1970 


Enr o llment 


Enrolled 


\ CO ^ i.riiic* ^wiM y 
















Black 


11 5 


5.8 


2-0 


6 6 




Mexican 












American 


2.4 


" 0.6- 


1.0 


0.9 


330% 


Puerto 












Rican 


~ 0.7 


0.3 


1.3 


0.4 


225% 


American 












Indian 


0.4 


0.1 


0.6 


0.1 


650% 


Subtotal 


15.0 


6.8 


1.8 


8.0 




All Others 


85.0 


93.2 


4.3 


92.0 




Total 


100 iO 


100.0 


3.9 


100.0 

















SOURCE: Fred E. Crossland, Minority Access to_ College , New York: Schoken 
Books, 1971, 10, 15, 16, 19, and 13, Crossland synthesized data from three 
sources: Census, DHEW, and ACE reports. 



already been presented in a previous section.) One relevant question is: 
What types of colleges are absorbing the upsurge of minority enrollments? 
An analysis by Crossland indicates that much of this increase has occurred 
in community andv; junior colleges (Crossland, 1971). In 1970, more than 
half of all Black freshmen enrolled in junior colleges. Similarly high 
community and junior college enrollments are found among other minority 
groups. A study of Mexican-American enrollment in five Southwestern 
states found that 90 percent of all Mexican-American students attending 
colleges in the Southwest enroll in public institutions, with more than 
twice as many attending community colleges as state colleges and universities 
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(Ferrin, et al., 1972). Likewise Native- American students in college are 
more likely to be in two-year colleges than are other students (CEEB, 1973). 
Even among students at top achievement levels, minority students are dis- 
proportionately enrolled in community colleges. An analysis by. CEEB shows 
that Black male students at the top achievement level are nearly three 
times as likely to attend a two-^year college as White male students (CEEB, 
1973) • 

Another trend in distribution of college enrollment has been the 
decreasing popularity of traditionally Black colleges and universities among 
Black college students. Whereas in 1964, more than half of all Black 
college students attended traditionally Black institutions, in 1970 only 
one- third did so (Crossland, 1971). This may be explained by both the 
increasing enrollment in community colleges and the probable increased 
recruitment of Black students by White institutions, due to Civil Rights 
compliance pressures. 

Another indicator of equality of enrollment is type of degree programs 
in which disadvantaged students enroll. An unpublished paper cited in 
the CEEB report gives evidence that Blacks and Chicanos in community colleges 
may be more likely than White students to be enrolled in no degree-credit 
programs or to be part-time students (CEEB, 1973). 

In summary, five statements can be made about enrollment of the 
disadvantaged in college. These are: 

a) The proportion of minority students attending college has 
increased substantially in the last decade. Among Blacks, 
enrollment has doubled. 

b) However, since White enrollments have also increased, a gap 
between White and minority enrollments has remained. 

c) A large proportion of the growth in enrollment of minority 
students has taken place at the community and junior college . 
level. 

d) Attendance of Blacks at traditionally Black institutions has 
declined in the last decade. 
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e) There is same evidence that minority students at connnunity 

colleges are more likely to be part-time students or students 
enrolled in no-credit degree programs. 
Thus, while important steps toward achieving equal access to college for 
disadvantaged have been taken, a goal of parity, by race or by income, has 
not been reached. In addition, as stated in the CEEB report, "access alone 
is not sufficient; equal opportunity also demands equalization in the dis- 
tribution of minority amd majority students among types of colleges and 
universities, and among types of programs." (CEEB, 1973). 

II. ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN COLLEGE: PREDICTING CPA 

Prediction of college performance has been the focus of a massive body 
of research. The validity of test scores and high school grade point 
average or rank-in-class for predicting the subsequent performance of dis- 
advantaged and regular students has been studied extensively. The following 
.statements summarize the general feelings of these types of studies: 

a) High school grade point average or rank seems to be the best 
single predictoo: of college success for the general student 
population (Kendrick and Thomas, 1970; Astin, 1970). 

b) The most efficient prediction is obtained through an optimal 
weighting of grade point average and a single aptitude or 
scholastic ability test consisting of one or two scores (Kendrick 
and Thomas, 197:0).. 

c) Despite the recent controversy over the validity of test scores in 
predicting the performance of non-Whites, a review of relevant 
studies demonstxataas that SAT.'s predict as well for non-Whites as 
they do for .Whites:. :in fact, SAT's may be biased in the favor of 
non-Whites iu that tiiey often overpredict the grade point averages 
of non-Whites XCleary, 1968; Kendrick and Thomas, 1970; Grant and 
Bray, 1970; Daras and Temp, 1971). 

Comparing the disadvantaged in special collegiate programs with other minority 
students in college, Helen Astin found that Black disadvantaged college 
students had higher CPA's than did a random group of Black college students 
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(Astin, 1970). However, there are several issues which must be taken into 
consideration when evaluating such a finding. Two phenomena which may tend 
to. favor special students are that: (a) special program students may carry 
reduced course loads, and (b) grades in remedial courses may be averaged 
in with those for regular courses. Unless these factors are accounted for, 
it is unfair to compare special program and regular student CPA's. 

Melnick has reviewed a number of studies on college CPA of the dis- 
advantaged and concluded that the disadvantaged appear to do C to C- work 
in college (Melnick, 1971). A more recent census by Davis, Burkheimer, 
and Borders-Patterson (1975) in some 120 institutions involved in their 
evaluation of Special Services programs found past performance and 
college performance records as shown in Tables 7 and 8. 

These data suggest (a) that the difference in high school grades for 
poverty versus nonpoverty students laster attending college is not as 
great as later differences in college grades; (b) that there may be marked 
differences between poverty versus nonpoverty as a function of raccvv and 
(c) that of all ppverty groups together, about half report overall grades 
higher than C+, a proportion, however, not markedly different from that 
for nonpoverty students. 

III. PERSISTANCE IN COLLEGE 

The literature on college attrition clearly suggests that family SES 
is inversely related to a student's chances of college graduation (Eckland, 
1964; Panos and Astin, 1968; Sewell and Shah, 19(57). Thus, once granted 
access to higher education the poor remain at a disadvantage relative to 
more affluent students. Sewell, in a study of 9,000 Wisconsin high school 
seniors found that a high SES student has a six to one advantage over a 
two SES student of attaining college graduation (Sewell, 1971). Even when 
ability is controlled, Sewell found that high SES students persist at a 
greater rate than low SES students. The corresponding ratios ranged from 
nine to one among the high ability students (Sewell, 1971). Despite the 
importance of SES in predicting attrition rates, a student's own ability is 
even more important than SES in determining whether he or she will persist 
(Sewell and Shah, 1967; Wegner and Sewell, 1970). 
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Table 7 

PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING OVERALL 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADE AVERAGES HIGHER THAN C+ 



Ethnic Classification 


"Disadvantagement" Classification 


Poverty Level Modal 


Native American 

Mexican American 
White 
Oriental 
Puerto Rican 
Other 


56% 70% 

O't 00 

57 64 

71 . 73 
60 84 
57 63 

72 73 


Total 


65 70 



NOTE: Percentages given are those reporting grades higher than C+ 
within respondents of the cross-classified group (i.e., 56 percent of 
Native American poverty level respondents) . 



Table 8 

PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING OVERALL 
GRADES IN COLLEGE HIGHER THAN C+ 







Ethnic Classification 


"Disadvantagement" Classification 


Poverty Level Modal 


Native American 
Black 

Mexican American 
White 
Oriental 
Puerto Rican 
Other 


34% 47% 
41 43 
39 52 
63 64 
60 57 
32 32 
68 56 


Total 


47 56 







NOTE: Percentages given are of those reporting grades higher than C+ 
within respondents of the cross-classified group (i.e., 34 percent of 
Native American poverty-level respondents).: 
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IV. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT TO COLLEGE 



The problems of disadvantaged students in college are not limited 
to the academic sphere. Most of these students are, by definition, cxil- 
turally different from the majority of the college population. In addition, 
students in special collegiate programs, particularly in selective insti- 
tutions, may be labeled by instructors and other students, by their partici- 
pation in remedial work, as different and often inferior. Fuchs and Havighurst, 
.in a book on Indian education in the United States, suggest that a conflict 
is faced by American Indian college students, between the demands of higher 
educational institutions and the obligations, values, and life styles of 
their home communities (Fuchs and Havighurst, 1972). The cultural background 
of these students may make it difficult for them to communicate effectively 
with either their fellow students or their professors. A study of Black 
students in both predominately Black and White colleges found that Blacks 
at Black colleges attribute their academic difficulties to poor study habits 
whereas Blacks at predominately White colleges, emphasized inadequate social 
life and poor high school preparation (Jones, Harris, and Hauck, 1971). 
In a study of Black students in predominately White North Carolina colleges, 
Davis and Borders-Patterson reported that Blacks on White residential campuses 
were becoming increasingly polarized, aware of their identity, and were growing 
in hostility toward the 'Vhite establishment." The problems at the root 
of these developments appear to be social and economic in origin as opposed 
to academic (Davis and Borders-Patterson, 1971) . 

Special program students have similar problems. Charles Gordon, in 
a follow-up of a UB graduating class, found that the participants encountered 
these problems: (a) labeling or stigmatization, (b) unrealistic scheduling 
of classes, (c) inability to communicate with professors and students, and 
(d) a distracting involvement of militant movements on campus (Gordon, 1969). 
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Chapter 4 

Wharr Bas^ Been The Jnrpact x£ TJpvard Bound » Tligient Search, 



4fe^^imllar PrograTtis oq their Target Popifi^i tions? 



INTR0Dl3^l2a*.AMb' GENERAL. COMMENl^ 

The bi3d2B^flnilag of federal aG^saratc? centered in **Tr±o Pri wrains " — 
Educaticana-L ^^lenK Search (EES), TSpward Bound (UB) , arii?o Special fensdlces 
(SS) — has^ihstJdly been accompanied Iby a coordinated or ^^.M^plfimentiaig; 'sev±es 
of evaluation saeiodies* Funds have not been provided tbpa ci2i&!J}as£cr: grants 
for evaluatiaii; zhe projects appaasesitly haveiibeen s taffies! d-iH±th::fe 
specialists, -^a^&gidi few co nrnil tted [>m'aC essio n a l s who are f the interests and 
background tha::zrrwould permit car^Silly designed examination :of impact. 
Also, as Etzionx (1971) has pointred out: 



In reviewing the findings of about 150 different studies 
of various systems of compensatory education, I have 
concluded that evaluating the effects and benefits of: 
this approach is an extremely difficult undertaking. 
No piece of evidence with which I am familiar supports 
the notion that, by putting disadvantaged students 
through a few courses, - seminars, weekend workshops, or 
siramier sessions, one can remedy the effects of four 
hundred years of discrimination or of the four or five 
years that separate disadvantaged students from their 
academically prepared classmates. One does find in 
the literature that cases of three students here and 
eight students there who have benefitted from such 
programs; however, the main conclusion from the same 
body of literature points to the need for reaching the 
disadvantaged student as early in his academic career 
as possible (p. 115). 



All too often program evaluations have been limited to "in-house" 
efforts. The paucity of comprehensive longitudinal studies of special 
program participants was pointed but by Kendrick and Thomas (1970). No 
study reviewed in this literature search has, for instance, tracked a senior 
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class of speciciil ^icssism stiidscts for four years after high school gradua- 
tion. Ci33inil§j?CiTP^ ccalkege GPA amd recention can only be project©!. Conse- 
quently .t^ere is- noL- ennpixical era.aence on the range educatinanafi. achieose-* 
ment cnf tlg^e > stiwfencs-j. There have been two j^l^Bs^ious explanatioi» fojr the 
absence of ^udfixklL research. First, urrtrl J. zapw the programs,, jaojst of 
which were im^tlaayrt-^^^ — - the iiiid-1960's, were toe recent to have geajoerated 
many college gfT^ghnteH^^. However, since UB and SZS began in 1965^ there are 
now f±ve UB anwi EIK ^-xsisses whxch graduated f rom high school at Jkis^t four 
years ago. -fe ts osErffiSCtunate tdiafi there exists tso accurate recoEd aaf the 
proportion 6Ej5.^«^Bai*s;;> from eac3i class who graduated from college. A 
second explanaJigSacoP icnrr rhe absence of longitudisoal research is protaibitive 
cost. Howevei' . '':]icilj,Q0^ range impact of specis-L programs on the eoaicationaL 
achievement oi jriiiciigjating studoits is the mcsr critical measure cof their 
success. If ::^r jgtims^ cauld ke^ up-^to-date records on former students, then 
the expense of ^ ac:aclr. jiir^rthem down later would be reduced. 

II. TALEL SI^SCH AND SIMILAR PROGRAMS: EVALUATION RESEARCH 

Educationsi ^lemt Search, which utilizes an information dissemination 
and counseling: :a55)roaxdi has: mot, to date, been evaluated. Similarly, only 
three researcfc^rnrdles of similar programs were uncovered in this literature 
search. One possiiie "reason for this may be the difficulty of tracing 
students served^, ^ven that their contact with the program is shorter, less 
intensive, and utor^ ±:afrequent tfhan in a program using the UB modeL. Three 
articles on g iTrrrhgrr i?y!Tn». r amg^ QHwever , were located. 

Wilkerson, jTir asm^TyaluatiOEi of the College Assistance Program, inter- 
viewed program :^niffiinHri-^ i2Xcs, students, and high school personnel who participal^esfl 
in the program hetween 1964 and 1966. In this program special counselors 
confer with high school counselors, distribute literature on ccullege oppor- 
tunities, and make high school assembly presentations on higher educational 
opportunities. WiJ-ikf^rmm found that (a), students perceived that counaalor 
visits had, a poffiitiiJ35te eiHcect on their educational development, (b) hi^ school- 
guidance GounselLprs ffeidr: aided In their attempts to counsel disadvantaged 
students, and participating colleges modified their recruitment, financial 
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aid, and atftmi .^isIqib policies as a result of the program {(1^i3cersoiri.« IS67), 
A stuci^r coniucced iy Alexak^, of a high school giiidanes: I-stoaistos^v jsmgram 
produces! siinilar pcositive results. He reported that praii^i:i=a r partiJci^Biits 
perf onnsBd liEsttrer in college :rhan a matched group who difcE-r^reat participate 
(Alexalcos, IH967) . 

Onie of the earliest attempts Zo develop the talent :33X cSisadvaiitaged 
jtmior high and senior high :schooL students was the Demoristc^tion GmLdance 
Earojectin EKew York City conducted from 1958-62. The olrj^fK33Je of tihis 
effort was tm improve the guidance and instructional serT^cas. available 
to the disadvantaged urban population. In an assessment cDf zrSie program's 
success, the program proved to substantially increase tl^ ica^Hege maitricu- 
lation rate of the target population (Wrightstone, et al-,«, 2Si63) . 

The ETS concept, however, has recently come under atcadc for aewsral 
reasons. ' Initially, it is necessary to question whether^ uiEiei?e py-F'gt-g mow 
significant nnmbers of talented students in disadvantaged papula ticns who do 
not have access to higher education. Unfortunately there is little evidence 
on what happens to minority youth who score high on tests and perfiorm well 
in high school (Kendrick and Thomas, 1970). 

Secondly,, if the definition of the target population of talented 
students is expanded to those whose talent is potential and not manifest 
through traditional measures, then the needs of the prqgram participamts 
will expand accordxngly; a student will require more tban simple infonmation 
and a push in the right direction, he or she will require some sort of :academic 
assistance or compensatory effort. 

Finally, one author, in an article entitled "The Black Agenda for Higher 
Education," has suggested that the idea of the "talent search" as a method of 
singling out a few gifted minority students is no longer accepl^ile Jot tthe 
Black community ((pEiane, 1969). Certainly a national educational ^^trategy 
ashould not be limited to searching for talent in minority comnniiKities only 
iCKendrick and TSromas, 1970), and this is not^the case for ETSL Mowever, if 
the majority of ETS program participants are individuals whose ,pE:tei5tial talent 
requires some additional assistance, then the process of f acil3jta£±!ig their 
access to institutions where they will be relegated to general aioHege curricula 
may be futile. 

■ V 
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^11. EVALUASmONS 01 il3?55?ARD SOTOJD MD SIMILAR mOS^SME 



Upward Bnund, unlike ETS^ .i^s bstl* evsiuated numerous rJjtess. Its 
(de??»gn 'Tmcr comtenit seem to be: .^v;picaL of precollege pragrsse: :^st the dis— 
advait^^ed at: least from che :istaindpo±nt: programs descrlbe^Ei ^d evaluated 
in tbe^IiiteiiSuiure. L rreaidenrn^al cosag^satnry sessictn in tssei^ssammer precediiiE: 
collegsi: enirssice appears ro be £i commcm agjproach to^ ^jeering; t2£ needs of 
disad^zsscs£a^s£ :students« Among t^e T"r^^^ wi^l.known "progTasm 'Bxer. A Better 
Chance^CABC) ,i College Readiness, and ilaille^e Bound- Thesse: and 
severa£L o titers vTill be dlscus^d prior: to summarizing stratus ocf :xesearch 
on UB. 

A. S^mil-air Programs 

The ABC program is a summer transitional program, almoest ±dentical to 
Upward Bound, conducted at a number of secondary schools asat mtEh^ges. Wessman, 
in a two-year follow-up of a program class, found that only SO^srcent of 
the paatieipating students fit the ideal model of ths moti^vcsted, although 
disadvantaged^ :stuatea3rt, while 24 percent were already good ^stuatents before they 
entersa^ABC and 46 percent did medioci=e to poor work at entxanrr^^and continued 
to do so. Thus a majoriity of the participants either did norr need the program 
or could not benefit fronn. it. Wessmam also found no change inL. HQ and English 
achievement tests as a result of the program. The only sigmificant changes | 
occurred in attitudes and personality, i.e., increased self ^onf±dence, increased! 
social ease and:, awareness , higher goalsiy, higher tolerance amd Jlexibilijty, :l 
and increased -amciety aiid drive. Wessmaxn concludes thart the unimpressive 
rescttts of this3 program -ssarrant a reevaJgiation of compensatory efforts ^esssnan, 
1972). . 

JVn ^vaSinaition of thafc Collie Readiness program^ another -4m ti nm A * f - transissiKmal 
program^ at San Marcos. ^Mllege producedi rather dismal resulta. Students, irsnaioce 
in collie, were fotuafi. naa haiKE-generall^r ^poor grade poimt avaarages. Fo rty -J 
percentwerse am acadeasiic: ©robaciicca (BeaEre, 1968))- AnotSier program, des^ied 
to iilenccxfy aSisadvant^gesf niifflsa: ^graders ^and to ixDcrease^ ddiezr motifevationz.. 

I 

achievsnent sand educational cisancaes, waszstudied T^y Tansser aandi CGenare inr. • 
1965 • ISe piapgram included bmith a sumnEr and an academiEc yemrr component^ 1 
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hxmm^v^ tiue participating group ^is siivided such that part received academic 
yes:: Nassisss^ance csnly and part psxtic^ii^ated In both the summer and academic 
yeas* sessi^pos. ISaa airthors fonszfl tSliC the somraer group: showed only a slight 
a d f Bsn tage uxiiwg:^, ± !fc ia other group in^S^es, attendance, and atl:rition (Tanner 
and- i Genars . ISBETU . 

Ewo Jitfeeir x a anfexaxas — College IcaurM and a smnmer study skills program — 
shewed mc3TT^ ;PTigrmTrr?ging results. JCallege Bouiad, a summer residential program 
in Snglishy : 31153221^ asnd coumseling^^ rczr: ninth and tenth graders, was evaluated 
iisii^ :pre~":5snr cBDBjst-sts^ Test results showed four months 

readisjg zmd 13m yt da rs math gain::fair program participants (Hillston, 1967). 
Similarly raan CTCTTmation of a suamner: study skills program between 1964 and 
196u, repented: fcsst scare gains* ^Sns hmndred fifty nine students aged 14 
to 16 attemcied..a. structanred programi^of xemeddLal work. They were tested 
hef ore and mfxex:. thet smaaer session^-aaod the tess results showed highly 
significant-xgalns JUCDL^m^tai, English, £and vocabulary. Eighty-£our percent of 
program parrtiEcipants enrolled in ccSEEege. In addition to empirically 
iiestable acaiiemdc:rbene£Lts, the stufents perceived a- benefic±al influence 
of the progpam. 3I3i^ i^eported better planning and organization of their 
wfflA and betarer rPd-Trdy habits (Comer^ Harrow, and Johnson, 19S9). 

la simnnary, tfie ev±denir:e on t&e effectiveness of summer compensatory 
programs samdllar: :to UB ^pears contnradictory. Two of the programs reviewed 
report^-lPBor st ugfrnt ^^srformanceL in college. Another two reported test 
score g5±S35. in such au^ects sEE^^seading , math, English, and. vocabulary. 
Three siMUles reporteiL 'gxys±ttm sEf ecrts on student attitiMes and/or motivation. 

B. Ife^card fftmmd 

^TEibMZJS^ CEMFfice «jf Edixcatiaac has snonsored numerous: Tiational level 
era^^^jptaanso:^ UB. Inzi asSSifeni^. iaaai^^ projects have been evaluated 

^ivstrffiKjy^ Iferf.onal gg&difiS '^^gwe fesn conducted by Greenlei^ Associates, 
3iie Ampr TrmA. Tfln Tl^ege ITerstiTig ^togiam,. Applied Data Research, CJybern Educa- 
.tion, Tlir^ n^^ SnTca tlo m^ A gynftf^Kat :Bs>» Inc., Syracuse Youth Development Center, 
rthe iResiaxiirESls&iiagpmeaiEr CoagajiiratiGEia^ and the Pirimary Prevention Research 
and ZDev^laapfflefflajti Center* A summary zof the major findings of these studies 
will be-^rsaastted under: two headin^&t (1) Impact of program on students 
•and (2) -Impaart: of program on institutions and communities. 
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1. Impact of. Programs on Stot^uts 

The xmpact of UB on studescts should assessed: from five per- 
spectives: (a) immediate impacTt of program on stixdeiit: ability, atti- 
tudes, motivation, high school iatrrrit ion, and liigh school performance, 
(b) impact of program on postssicc3ari3ry enriallment rates, ((c) impact of 
program an colilege perfonrancs^ (d:3 impact of pxogram on t:ollege 
retention, and (3) impact -alxtrinnasire carreer adtainment SES status • 
The cftxtent of Jdata availa^^^ ^lim eacra of these ^ireas wilL .he discussesd 
below. 

Upward Bound does nec!:-. appear :to inrr ^^^s p r^f^^^ f^-ir* aijility as 
measurei by standardized test samacres. A stndy caf the 1377D bridge 
class a£ ^ppixsed Dal:a Research, fimnd that PSAT scores of UB stodertts 
dio not inicrease as a result of: titiiE programi C&pgilied Data Research, 
197D) • Nfeither does UB har re an innpact on ifirtg^i ischool grade point 
SAvexages of praogram partixrfipaiEis- Studies Sry both Grseenleigh Associates 
and by HiuiEt anri.Hardt deianrastrss that highi school (SA's of UB students, 
as compared wi^ those cnf a matched cot troI_ group, do not change 

significantly as a resuirr of tteHB process (jGrsenlei^h As»0c5iates^, 

1970; Hunt and Hardt, ISffi) . UF t^oes however appear "to d^ifluencs 
college aspirataio^^^* ii^liough 80 percent ^of t&e tlSB iE3ntic±pants were 
enrolled oii :^ ceJllege pr^^sanatorj^ program heSroe they entaaaad UB, '9 to 
12 percent: cmf tiiose who in other h±gh ssdmo'L prcjEgrams chaagecd to 

academic programs after (Br>.]^mi2±tLQ in UB (Greeniestgh, j2370}). . Ixi aciditfiaai 
UB seems to have had lig^.^rc: om hii^h school aetrrit^asn rssss^ Wliile 
only 7 peccsiat of atu^ggtrs . drng^ ccmr of hi^bi 3x:"hool^ 30 ;psroent of 
other low :ainc:3QiE2^:si:vifenics ^irost oaxt ((Sceenleigli, 1970) * ISiis ex>uLd, of 
course, r Pji r-E*s Ba t S ftwiF-ff c t1 i: m rather than impact factors,* 

In. th3e:rcealm. (of satt±tudesi and: p^e^ the inasant of lUB is 

less c3£ear:* Paschal andil?ill±ams reported no ^signif ic^rt changes in 
student's ssif-tsioncept :as a learner or in attitudes andrpolnt out that 
six weeksris tCGc short a time period to expect significaflGti: changes , 
He noted that txir-maximize its impact UB should recruit .^tudenits ffjean 
earlier gisades (Paschai and i^IIliams, 1970).. Hunt and Barrst, howevser:^ 
found a. gxiBBaiX5±V^ '^^f ect of brxdge summer .p^a^Liti cipatiQgr^an -^^^en me^ixx^Si 
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of student attitudes and motivaddLon. These were.: (a) motxvation for 
college, (b) possibility of college graduatinni, ic:) self -evaluation of 
intalligeuce, (c) interpersonal flexibility, fti) 3elf-est:eeiEi, {s) 
internal control, and (f) futinre orientation. 0£ these (a), ^c^ , and 
(fi) continued to increase througlao\it the acadean£:n year (Himi and 
Hardt, 1969) • However, in a 1968 evaluation ozf xhe University of 
Maryland UB program, and using usatched controfe., Herson foimd no 
sigoifixant change in achievemesdz— related valntps^ Only one ai|gn±£Lcant 
change in IB students' attitudes cited, x^xiras wa& an incrsaseijin 
the experiniental's willingness isd anest academxc requirements in order 
to obtain a good job (Herson^. 2S6B!)) . 

Upward Bound does appear: ija isubstrantxally- increase the chances 
for ccaiege enrollment of di aaa aw sn raged stmdenrs,- While it seans 
reasonable to estimate that less tfaan half of -alX. dxsadvantseeti ihigh 
school students enter college^ 'Seswnerai studies 'g feu a ULiicHL rats Siatr; ithe 
college enrollment rate of UB satudemts is mtcch. iij^er: . Gardeinshsxe 
found that approximately SO perceJat of the JL965 sod. 1566 VB gradaistizng 
classes entered college CGarsienshare^ I£968}L Hnafcfajid ^ ' - ^r ^'r h -rmr^ Trf^ 
that: 75 to 80 percent ^of ths 19S7 fr3as.q^ laasfi: ainrxttsd some 
type of posts e condar y ^tns tit n tlcasx^ , aiad thariiSff aerceat tifa^^- ^txmdents 
went to a college ratdser -tham aaxotHigr tr7pei ;a£ TOiEtsecaDncfiarjr sansnl 
(Hunt and Hardt-, 1965).. .Thus on x^j^ asorerage^ i^ksamt tswo—thnrds otEf 
Upward Bound students: ranter xroli^-^, ^ ccsssiats^ vwxth Issiir^an italf 
of all low income ar -.ethnic grotEp 5J33idents.^nd .^a53C^ tsrar- 
thirds of those seiiors whose faaia'T-r^s are ±n ttdie aop incoms : qnx««te2:s. 

Reports on the scnrolastic achi^ement :af aB istaidents in cciilege 
are curiously absent £rom the :aajoi: nations^L fStudi^ of HJB. Thee onlLy 
discussion of college GPA*s .of TH® classes T^SiicOLWsaffi tnmcD»e2^ ias-^this 
search was found in ;a progrKSSi-i&^feDrS: o£ xhe^jHaaaazfL TUB porojeccit.. IThe 
college grade point avexagesrcd?:: nrheznr clliass^ 23^ 19'57, 1S684, sssc: 1969 , 
each averaged below 2.0 (Hattsiil^rrigiress Jlepiiirrc:, IE9J70) . WhilUfe tJrls is 
not a particularly encouragiE^iEindiaig,. itt osse^ of comrs^^ lEf taken 
to represent national av er a ges : 3br UB^ smidenfes . The absencs*. Gif.:2College 
grade point information fromutife .two rmost siggniffaxaot studies cesE UB — 
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the Qraenleigh report and the Hunt and Hardt study — constitutes a 
sigrcificant and critical gap in the present state of knowledge about 
the£ ^success of Upward Bound. 

College persistence of UB students is another key area where the 
maigor studies fall short. The lack of information stems from the 
noEsexistence of a longitudinal study to track former UB students 
through four years after they leave the program. While retention 
rates are a major subject of discussion in most UB evaluation studies, 
no 5ti3dy has tracked a class through more than six semesters. Thus 
xrl ti - i mfite graduation rates are only estimated and not empirically 
demoastrated. Gardenshire followed the UB bridge class of 1965 and 
found 77 percent still enrolled in college three years later. He also 
Grracfced the class of 1966 through June 1968 and found 82 percent still 
enrolled (Gardenshire, 1968). Mertens in the 1970 UB College Retention 
Survey , reported a 71 percent retention rate for UB students in college 
miriEEg: the period from fall 1966 to fall 1969. However, this figure 
of 73. percent represents the combined retention of freshmen, sophomores, 
and:3"^iors, thus obscuring the long range retention rate of those who 
ent^d in fall of 1966 (Mertens, 1970). 

The projected UB college retention rate made by Greenleigh Associ- 
^ates -was 50 percent, the same, they believe, as the national average 
(Greenleigh, 1970). This estimate, however, cannot be taken as con- 
clusive. Since there are now five classes of UB students who graduated 
from Mgh school more than four years ago, it is necessary to follow 
up their progress in order to validate Greenleigh *s estimate. 

Since no comprehensive follow-up of early UB classes has been 
conducted, it is impossible to assess the impact of UB on the economic 
and occupational status of these students. If the ultimate objective 
of ETS and UB is to equalize economic opportunity for the disadvantaged, 
then Che most critical measure of their success should be the eventual 
economic and occupational attainment of those students who participated. 
However, our knowledge about this aspect of program impact is limited 
to project estimates of the potential increase in occupational and 
economic attainment. 
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In suiranary, the state of our knowledge about the impact of Upward 
Bound on participating students is limited and somewhat contradictory. 
The following list summarizes the data covered by type of impact. 

^) Immediate Impact ; High school CPA's and standardized test 
scores do not increase, while the evidence is somewhat 
contradictory, UB does appear to have a positive influence 
on attitudes, motivation, and personality • UB also reduces 
high school attrition rates for participants and causes some 
students to change high school degree programs • 
College Enrollment ; UB does substantially increase the 
college entrance rates of disadvantaged students. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of UB participants attend college as 
compared with less than half of all disadvantaged students, 
c) Scholastic Achievement in College ; There is no conclusive 
national level evidence on this area. 

College Persistence : While Greenleigh estimates a graduation 
rate of 50 percent, there is no conclusive evidence beyond 
relatively high persistence through five to six semesters of 
college. 

^) Economic and Occupational Attainment : No data exists on 
this topic. 

2- Impact of UB on Educational Institutions 

Two further goals of UB and ETS have been to open up colleges and 
universities to disadvantaged students with potential for college and 
to make high schools more responsive to the needs of this type of 
student. Thus the success of UB and ETS is also measurable in terms 
of what impact it can have, in the long run, toward increasing educa-- 
tional and economic opportunities for all disadvantaged students. 
Through a "ripple effect," UB and ETS can affect changes in those 
institutions which traditionally deal with and influence disadvantaged 
students. This area has been touched upon in several major UB studies 
and articles. 
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Both Greenleigh Associates and Levitan reported little or no 
observable impact of Upward Bound on secondary schools (Greenleigh, 
1970; Levitan, 1969). Greenleigh attributed this negligible impact 
to: 

a) Inability of UB personnel to communicate the program's goals 
and practices effectively, 

b) Traditional perceptions of educators who are suspicious of 
policies and practices of UB. 

c) The small numbers of UB students coming from each high 
school. 

Greenleigh did, however, cite some evidence of Upward Bound's 
impact of higher educational institutions. Interviews with college 
personnel revealed this impact in the form of modified admissions 
practices, special programs for disadvantaged students, and additional 
special courses. In addition he noted some negative effects in the 
social sphere, primarily friction and perceived hostility between UB 
students and other college students. However, Greenleigh notes that 
these attitudes are slowly disappearing (Greenleigh, 1970) . 

Saunders and James, in their study of financial aid, also discxissed 
the institutional impact of UB on financial aid practices. In inter- 
views with administration personnel they found that UB students were 
receiving preferential treatment in financial aid offices (Saunders 
and James, 1968) . The authors recommended a comprehensive financial 
aid program for UB students. 

IV. COLLEGE LEVEL PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

While programs at the college level are not an area of concern in this 
design study, a brief review of types of programs and their success rates 
can provide insight into the continuing needs of disadvantaged students 
once in college. Most such programs provide remedial work, tutoring, and 
counseling. Examples of the more well known of such programs include 
College Discovery, SEEK, and CEAP. These and others will be discussed 
below. 
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College Discovery proviiiilas ceBamselitig, tutoring, and remedial work for 
disadvantaged students in coflnnnunit^ -colleges^ Eweller, in a discussion of 
this program, reported: -that rTmrrse schedule and load was a critical variable 
in si m demt saiccess. G-iiveai t&e xighr. ilbalance of. credit and rennedial courses, 
disadvanttagesii students pescforsaed aubncjst as well as regular students. In ^ 
addition ther:r ended up cajsrol^ting almost as many course credits as other 
special students who attraKJtect to r^r r y a full course load. The graduation 
rate otf ithesaa students wes^ AC jerxaena:, with half of those graduating going 
on to eomplete their de gre e - sat a Somr-year college or university. Kweller 
sums up his^ rreport by recxa ng a en ifl iTi 's tJie skillful use of supportive services 
and wise comnseling to ^rtxxm^ retesition rates (Kweller, 1971). 

SEEK provides the samfe services as College Discovery. A recent study 
of student attitudes towartS: '^ttds program provides some interesting insights 
into the de^loping needs ccE disadvasitaged students as they progress through 
college. Wliile their ge aier al satisfection with the program remained through- 
out, thedtr imitial ide Titifiirr^THm i wiith and dependence on the program dimin- 
ished ovasr tiaae. The ai^idTarijai:!^; ^mtsd a. swicrch in student preference for 
program comporaents. lTniiti^I!% ifrasfamen were more concerned with counseling 
and later witai tutoring; 3EEdi usEfficHal work. Evidently the initial social 
adjustments oif the frestmiam year were facilitated by group counseling 
sessions, but later they -saesra r:esented as a remimder of their disadvantaged 
status. Once social adgjusr^ents were made, students* concern over course 
work increased and accc5r d 5mgly their appreciaotion of tutoring rose (Backner 
and Bfiickenstein, 1970). 

iSn an article, entitlLed. '"Counseling Bladk Students in Special Programs," 
Hatteaschwiller stresses itiie meed xor effective icounseling, especially in 
the fSrst yrar.. Heiosotes tSsat Blaink students often lack "anticipatory 
socia32zatiojn'" in that Gii^ liave no£: internalized the role of college 
studenrt:. Thms the conn^ianr's role is to equalize resources, h^Up the 
disadvaintaged student: n^^aiciatss the system, and to lay out the rules of the 
game (e.g.„ InstitutionaSL xules and bureaucratic demands). A study by 
HattenschwiLlIler, conducted itn 1969, showed that, controlling for ability, 
students uaiitgi preentrance tame visits by a counselor demonstrated signif- 
icantly h i ' ^ner academic, performance than students whose counseling exper- 
ience, begasn after college satrance (Hattenschwiller , 1971). 
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The relevance, to UB and ETS policy, of these findings and others like 
them lies in the need to ensure adequate support services for placed students. 
A strong freshman year f ollow-^up and a liaison with college personnel may 
be necessary to provide for the continuing needs of these students. Unfor- 
tunately, junior colleges and community colleges, which enroll large pro- 
portions of disadvantaged students, have been found to be deficient in this 
area. A national survey of junior colleges reported that only 20 percent 
designed special curricula for disadvantaged students (Roueche, 1968). 
Berg and Axtell found that 53.4 percent of junior colleges attempt to meet 
the needs of the disadvantaged with their regular instructional program 
(Berg and Axtell, 1968). Edmund Gordon, in an essay on compensatory educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged, contrasted the imaginative and valid curricular 
innovations used in precollege programs with the dreary pattern of college 
remediation (Gordon, 1966). 

A follow-up of UB graduates from the Wayne State program was conducted 
by Charles Gordon. This program has a strong in-college component which is 
directed toward modifying the student's fear of failure. He notes the 
presence of such problems as unrealistic scheduling, indefinite financial 

assistance, militancy, labeling, inability of students to communicate, and 

i ' • 

problems in long range planning. The Wayne State program attempts to help 
students establish priorities. Their follow-up component Involves: (a) 

establishing a campus contact for each student, (b) providing continuous 

■I 

compensatory support, (c) keeping parents informed, (d) maintaining acquain- 
tance vith college personnel, and (e) advising on class scheduling (Gordon, 
1969). He concludes that: it is unrealistic to expect that an UB or ETS 
student will not continue to need supportive services when he enters 
college. 

A major attempt to evaluate the impact of Special Services and similar 
programs for disadvantaged students (Davis, Burkheimer, and Borders -Patterson, 
1975) produced, as perhaps its major empirical finding, evidence as to the 
saliency of several intervening variables that make evaluation of impact 
difficult. First, with regard to achievement and satisfaction criteria, 
there are strong ethnic group interaction effects, with race appearing to 
explain a larger portion of variance than poverty /nonpoverty status. 
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Second, academic progress, and a host of satisfaction or aspirational 
variables, seem to be more a function of the particular college and campus 
context than of student input or support program characteristics per se. 
Considering the impact of support programs on students across ethnic groups 
and across institutions yields a diffuse and uncertain picture. However, 
when these difficulties are attacked by appropriate adjustments for insti- 
tutional and ethnic group influences, some value of programmatic intervention 
strategies at the postsecondary level is suggested, demonstrating among the 
disadvantaged students greater academic progress and higher indices of 
satisfaction and aspirations for those participating than for nonpar ticipants. 

This finding (of the race interaction and institution interaction) 
could, of course, explain readily the contradictory results of other single 
programs or single institution studies. Ability levels of students and 
institutional attrition rates among higher education institutions, have 
been frequently documented as varying sharply from one college to another. 
Given the possibility of similar variation in institutional climate, and 
the absence of studies that might reveal elements (e.g., "critical mass" of 
students in a distinguishable minority; faculty attitudes; and curricular 
practices) that are crucial in providing the disadvantaged student true 
membership in the prevailing college culture, an adequate evaluation must 
take into account intra-group and intra-institutional differences. 

Also, to echo a need reflected throughout this brief review: it would 
seem necessary to employ a longitudinal study to determine if disadvantaged 
students involved in current precollege or college special support programs 
do indeed persevere and perform satisfactorily In college over time. Most 
studies of disadvantaged students in college (with the notable exception of 
the Greenleigh study) deal, of necessity, with those who remain in college 
long enough to obtain a grade; those students who roay quickly fade from 
records must be identified. 

In sum: there is an abundance of rhetoric, a paucity of empirical 
data with conflicting results, and little agreement except that the problem 
of equal access and equal opportunity for the disadvantaged once in higher 
education is not a simple proposition of infusion of money or one or another 
catch-up activity. There appear to be real differences that are a function 
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of personal and institutional variables not specifically studied. These 
variables, at most, may outweigh special programmatic variables; at least, 
it would seem they need to be considered in tailoring special inteirvention 
':.-Vef.forts.: . ■ 'V. 
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Chapter 5 

Cost Benefit Analyses ~~ 
I. GENERAL 

Cost benefit and cost effectiveness analyses are simply popular terms 
for an economic analysis of any program or action. These analyses can be 
part of a larger decisionmakiag strategy, such as systems analysis or 
progr^ budgeting, or they may be performed within their own narrower 
framework. In either case, these are quantitative analyses whose intent is 
to provide a criterion or standard for decisionmaking in order to rationally 
and optimally allocate a given set of scarce resources ampng competing 
ends. 

In several studies reviewed during this design effort, the terms cost 
benefit (benefit cost) and cost effectiveness appear to be used interchange- 
ably. However, some writers make a distinction: cost benefit analyses 
treat monetary indices of program performance while cost effectiveness 
analyses are more general and may have either monetary or nonmonetary 
indices of performance. With respect to the design of the^ UB/ETS evaluation, 
we will use the term cost benefit analysis to refer to an analysis of 
increases in incomes resulting from additional educational experiences; 
cost effectiveness analyses refer to the relationships between program^ 
costs and measures of program effectiveness such as high school graduation 
rates and postsecondary enrollment and retention rates. 

In order to assist in the development of any subsequent benefit analyses 
using the data obtained in this study, a brief review of existing literature 
of cost benefit analyses of educational and training was conducted. This 
review was organized around the following topics: methodological issues, 
existing studies of educational programs for the disadvantaged, treatment . 
of principal issues for UB/ETS cost benefit analysis, and limitations of 
existing studies with respect to the requirements for UB/ETS cost benefit 
analysis. • 
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TI. METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 

Prest and Turvey (1965) in their survey of cost benefit analysis, 
outline the general principles of cost benefit analysis: 

a) Which costs and which benefits should be included? 

b) How are they to be valued? 

c) At what interest rate are they to be discounted? 

d) What are the relevant constraints? 

Each of these principles is discussed in detail and applications of cost 
benefit analysis to particular types of projects, including education, are 
presented. 

Several surveys of the methodological issues of cost benefit analysis 
as applied to analyzing education and training investments are available. 
These include Warmbrod's (1968) and Stromsdorf er's (1972) surveys of studies 
of vocational and technical education, Hardin's (1969) review of occupational 
training t'^ograms and Nay, et al's. (1973) and Goldstein's (1972) reviews. 

In reviewing the application of cost benefit analysis to manpower 
programs, both Hardin (1969) and *Cain and Hollister (1969) indicate that 
these measures may be developed from at least three different vievrpoints — 
society as a whole, the individual trainee, and the government as an organ- 
ization. However, they point out the difficulties of measuring costs and 
benefits from the government's viewpoint and argue against this application 
of benefit cost analysis. Stromsdorfer (1969, p. 157) agrees, stating that 
if a program pays off from a social point of view, tax rates can be appro- 
priately adjusted to make it pay off for any given governmental unit. 

Davie (1967, pp. 310-311) lists the benefits and costs to both society 
and the individual from participating in education and in general and 
vocational education in particular. The principal elements to be noted for 
the UB/ETS evaluation design are that social benefits are measured primarily 
in terms of additional earnings gross of taxes while the individual's 
benefits are measured primarily in terms of increased earnings after taxes, 
and that costs to society are measured net of transfer payments. Further 
illustrations of differences in measures of costs and benefits from society's 
and the individual program participants' viewpoint are provided by Nay et 
al. (1973). 
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In order to use the results of cost benefit analysis in ^ji n ^ r vm i 
decisionmaking, an investment criterion must be specified. Stromsdorfer 
et al. (1971) list six such criteria: benefit and cost differentials, 
payback period, net expected present value, cost benefit ratio, expected 
annual net benefit, and expected internal rate of return. 

There has been considerable confusion ir the literature and practice 
of cost benefit analysis over what constitutes the "correct" investment 
criterion. Most of this is related to confusion between specification of 
quantity to be maximized (the maximand) as distinct from the criterion to 
achieve the goal of the maximand. Since cost benefit analysis is an eco- 
nomic efficiency concept, the correct maximand is the net present value of 
benefits. Depending on the nature of the constraints present in the analysis, 
any of the last four criteria listed above may achieve this maximand, with 
neither of the criteria theoretically correct for all investment situations. 
For most educational investments, since there is capital rationing or a 
budget constraint in the sense that an individual m^ not be al)le Isd garticipate 
in a wide raiige o£ alternatives, Stromsdorfer et al. (1971) r^^ommendL that 
^e benefit cost^sratio be used as the proper investment criteraMU 

A consid^aS£e amount of controversy exists over the use at ifcpst 
:benefit analysis::E>r interprogram comparisons. For example, ±n:CTBaparing 
manpower pro^sams., it has been stated that cost benefit analyses are inappropriate 
since the programs serve a different clientele, program goals differ and 
services provided differ in length of time and in kind. 

However, Barth (1972, p. 6) argues to the contrary. He states that 
manpower program goals do not really differ, even if they did, through cost 
benefit analysis one can determine how efficient various programs are in 
achieving separate purposes. Furthermore, he points out that, since an 
appropriately designed cost benefit analysis measures changes in outcomes 
(compared to some "control" group) and not outcome, it is appropriate to 
use the results of interprogram comparisons* 

Because of the effects of discounting over long time periods, problems 
will exist in using cost benefit studies in comparing programs serving 
persons of different ages. Since this situation does not apply to UB or 
ETS programs, it seems appropriate to use the results of the cost benefit 
analysis as one measure of interprogram comparison. 
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Finally, Nay et al. (1973) point out that extensive variations of 
benefits and costs occur within federal manpower training programs. A 
ran^,^ of 1,8 to 2.3 for cost benefit rates for MDTA institutional training 
projects has been reported. Much of this information is lost by working 
with gross averages. In order to provide an appropriate basis for pro- 
gram improvement, data on this interprogram variation must be available. 
Only through this procedure can the reasons for success of certain projects 
be determined and this knowledge transferred to other projects within the. 
program.' 

III. TYPICAL STUDIES 

There have beextiEour previous cost benefit studies ^of tbe UB prograsi^ ■ 
similar studies for ETS \^re not uncavea^d during ;this ^t e rature reviexc:, 

Th^ first, preliminary analysis o£TJB was per£ormea by Segal (1967)- 
BecsEase mily early data tasasei-^available on the actual success of the progiaam 
at ::t&e :tme this analysisr^^ras undertaken, Segal *s '^results should be inteispreted 
as :Q3xLy tentative. Based ^on various broad, general assumpticcas her resuiis 
indiisarted benefit cost ratios to society ranging from 1.65 to 2.77 using^a 
3 percent discount rate and from 0.95 to 1.74 when discounted at 5 percent. 

Freeman and Bailey (1968) restricted their cost data to the Upward Bound 
program at Bowdoin College. They concluded that the UB program (at least 
in its sex--race composition at that time) was not feasible on strict economic 
efficiency grounds if the appropriate'^ interest rate is deemed to be 8 
percent or greater. Since at the time of their study a large number of UB 
students were still enrolled in high school, they concluded that the pro- 
gram might be feasible at a 5 percent or lower discount rate if a sufficiently 
large percent of participants enrolled in and completed their college 
education. 

The Resource Managemsnt Corporation Study (1969) indoLcated considerably 
higher benefit cost ratios than either of the previous studies: 4.8 at a 
5 percent discount ratio, 3.4 at 8 percent and 2.6 at 10 percent. Unfor- 
tunately, the report of the benefit cost analysis was so brief that it is 
difficult to completely understand the procedures used to question some of 
the implied assumptions. a n 
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The most comprehensive cost benefit analysis of the Upward Bound 
program has been reported by Garms (1969, 1971). Using older siblings of- 
the same sex as a control group, Garms analyzed private, social, and govern- 
ment benefits and costs of the Upward Bound program for the four White-non- 
Whit e male-female race--sex combinations. Private net benefits were shown 
to be positive for all four race-sex combinations at discount rates of 5 
and 10 percent. Social net benefits were positive at the 5 percent dis- 
count rate, but negative at the 10 percent rate. Therefore, Garms concluded 
that from an economic viewpoint, Upswiard Bound was at best a marginal pro- 
graiiy; and thcst justification -for ±ts: continued existence muat be sought in 
presumed :*enefxts nat accounted ^fer:jin his study. 

Ev ii i gnfre ^ xaf the continuing ifebate over the appropriate rate to dis- 
count £Soc±a3i benefits appears in lihe exchange between Christoffel and Celio 
(1973) and:ul^Xins (1973) concerniigg the use of a 10 percent rate. Christoffel 
andXelioi-omtsnd that the 10 perscent rate is too high in that it includes 
an umreasmEsfaiLB Increment for v1i^; Garms contents that a lQ:::percent rate 
is not: unneasonably high. From s review of cost benefit analyses of other 
educational ran d: training programs^ and from the fact that the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget in Circular A-94, recommends a 10 percent rate for 
discounting the benefits of social programs, it appears that Garm^s choice 
of 5 and 10 percent rates was appropriate. 

Turning to cost benefit analyses of programs similar to UB/ETS, an 
evaluation of the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) was reviewed. The objec- 
tive of the in-school and summer NYC programs is to further the educational 
attainment and Improve the performance of new entrants into the labor 
force. Although the program does not focus on Improving college enrollment 
and retention rates of its participants, to the extent that -NYC increases 
high school graduation rates, opportunities for postsecondary educational 
experiences mayr baviimproved. Stromsdorfer (In Somers, et al., 1969) esti- 
mated the following measures of education benefits for NYC participants: 
probability of high school graduation, years of high school completed, 
probability of attending college, and probability of attending any post- 
secondary institution* • 

He found that the NYC program had a positive and relatively large 
effect on the probability of college attendance or other postsecondary 
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education for those NYC participants who graduate from high school. !I!he 
evidence suggested that the higher ^rnings due to NYC participation inay 
have been partly responsible for enrollment in further education. Wiien trhe 
sample of participants was classified into various race-sex groups, the 
program's effects on att^Sidance in: college or other postsecondary educa^ 
tional institutions appeared to.be strongest for Whites, Mexican Americans, 
and for males of all races. 

Although a benef it::cost analysis of the effects of this additional. 
education was not undertaken, average costs of NYC program participation 
were reported. These^wece reported for combined in-school and summer 
enrollment as follows^ social costs-$402; Federal government costs — $313; 
and private costs — $834. In order to place these results into appropriate 
perspective, more thorough comparison of the costs and educational benefits 
of the UB/ETS and NYC programs SEhould be conducted during the UB/ETS evaluation 
study. 

IV. TREATMENT 'OF PRINCIPAL ISSUES IN UPWARD BOUND/ 
EDUCATIONAL TALENT SEARCH COST BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

Several studies in the literature have reported methodologically 
appropriate cost benefit analyses of educational pypgrams with c^lNlain 
factors comnuMd to UiR/ETS evaltis^tioa. Becker (1964) and Hines, et al.. 
(1970) have all reported social and private rates of return to variirous 
levels of schooling. 

Each of these authors developed age-earnings profiles for various age- 
sex-educational attainment groups from data collected during the Census of 
Population. Miller (1966) has developed estimates of lifetime earnings by 
years of school, race, occupation, and region of residence, a data source 
that might also prove useful for the UB/ETS cost benefit analyses. 

Turning to the basic orientation underlying efforts to improve condi- 
tions to the disadvantaged during the first half of the 1960 's, many policy- 
makers supported the contention that public education and, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, institutional training were probably the most effective 
instruments for combating poverty. However, more recent empirical research — 
much of it using microdata — strongly challenges the conventional wisdom 
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that links non-White :50verty in particular to inateqtxate programs: in 
education., health, aajfl other fonos of invesinment ±n human cspltatL. 

This recently a^silable evidence suggesdtrs that: programs thffit:: focus on 
the "supply" side of Tthe labor market may be of only marginal eEiciency* 
These data further indicate that, as a shortr-term. antipoverty ptSLcy instru- . 
ment, education without an availability of jobs that utilize anS:reward the 
capabilities of disadvantaged workers is unMkely to have much iimpact. In 
other words, a complete and effective set ofizantipoverty policy isnstruments 
should focus on both the demand and supply sides of tiie labor nafitfeit. 

Of particular note with respect to issues raised in the dfi^^n of an 
evaluation of Upward Bound and jEducational Talent :Search is a JSEsemt study 
by Harrison (1972) that focuses, on the relationships between e&astion, 
employment, and income for ghetto areas of 10 cities. Harrison: i:ound that 
education may help both Whites and non-Whites to move into what .are nationally 
considered to be more prestigious positions. But, once there, the non- 
Whites find themselves underemployed again, receiving earnings hardly above 
the levels enjoyed in the previous position, and facing the same ffeacpecta- 
tions of unemployment as before, fosr gjafetto Whaaaw^ m titte otter hand, the 
occupational mobility f acil^tat^ by edixcation 3is :±i3anslated; :intD}£Sub- 
stantially higher earnings and signtf fi cgntly Jlowerrxisks of job^aasassness^. • 

The -policy implications of thiSs ani other sliniitar studies a2=e r^a- 
tively clear. Although educational pragrams ior tiife:disadvantagBd:^i:Sucii as 
UB and ETS may provide increased edmrartxonal opj!or.ttcnity for participants, 
subsequent improvements in employment and earnings are not necessarily 
equal for participants of various ethnic groups. Additional policlses 
focusing more on the demand for labor £ar UB and ETS ^participants., :nnay .be 
necessary to Improve their economic condition and thus^.%reak the cycle, of 
poverty. 

Finally, with respect to estimating a cost of UB and ETS programs with 
different emphases, a recent study of Hardin and Borus (1959) of costs of 
training programs in Michigan is of interest. Cost functions relating 
program instructional and administrative costs to length of course and 
total classroom hours were estimated by multiple linear regression pro-- 
cedures. Social and private cost benefit ratios were developed and pre- 
sented for four categories of classroom hours per trainee under ""a variety 
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of assumptions concerning discount rates and time periods over which 
benefits were discounted. 

V. LIMITATIONS OF EXISTING COST BENEFIT STUDIES 

As indicated in the introduction to this section of the literature 
review thfi overall methodological approach of the cost benefit studies 
reviewed has been generally accepted and is considered to be appropriate. 
Certain problems continue, however, with measurements of costs and benefits, 
particularly when these are measured from the social viewpoint. All cost 
benefit analyses are incomplete in this respect to varying degrees and this 
factor should always be considered when using results of these studies in 
analyzing policy alternatives. 

However, there are two specific limitations of a number of cost benefit 
analyses csf ^ucational programs, shortcomings that can be alleviated to 
varying degrees if appropriate data are available. These limitations are 
conceriied with the omission or inadequate consideration of educational 
quality and student ability in estimating returns to education. Recent 
efforts have focused on adjusting estimates of educational returns for 
these factors, as indicated by the studies reviewed below. 

Johnson and Stafford (1973) estimated social rates of return to both 
quantity and quality of schooling, with quality measured by annual per 
pupil costs of elementary and secondary education. The authors concluded 
that, although school qtiality influences earnings, the introduction of 
quality in "a simple earnings model does not alter the effect of years of 
schooling in an important way. As a consequence, the authors conclude .that 
previous studies that have estimated the return to years of schooling have 
probably not been subject to bias on this account. 

However, the Johnson and Stafford study contains several, possibly 
serious, shortcomings. In addition to the fact that quality is imperfectly 
measured by expenditures, no estlniates of differences in college quality 
are included in the model. Estimated earnings profiles for higher education 
levels are simple proportional upward shifts of the profiles for lower 
educational levels; the effects b£ student ability are also ignored. 
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Solmon (1973) and Wales (1973) have examined the relationships between 
earnings and college quality, using an approach and data sources that 
overcome the limitations of the Johnson and Stafford study. Solmon iden- 
tified two distinct measures of college quality: peer group effects, 
measured by average SAT scores of entering freshmen, and faculty quality, 
measured by average faculty salary and a subjective measure of school 
quality termed the Gourman index. 

Working with sample data from the upper half of the IQ distribution, 
Solmon concluded that college quality has increasing impacts on earnings 
over time, that is the income elasticity of quality is not statistically 
significant in the initial year of employment and is greater after 20 years 
than after 7 years. College quality appeared to have a greater impact on 
incomes -for high ability students than for low ability students. When 
earnings functions were estimated for the sample divided into IQ quar tiles, 
the coefficient on college quality rose steadily between the second lowest 
IQ quar tiles and the highest quar tile; -however, the lowest quar tile was 
affected by quality almost as much as the highest. 

Working with the same sample data and using the Gourman index as a 
measure of college quality, Wales also found a significant relationship 
between* earnings and quality of college attended. Earnings of individuals 
in the top fifth of the undergraduate school quality distribution and in 
the top two-fifths of the graduate distribution are significantly and • 
substantially higher than earnings of others. However, the author points 
out that it is unclear to what extent the quality variable is reflecting 
educational quality as opposed to individual scholastic abilities, as 
measured in terms of selection to entrance to college. 

Turning to problems of omitting a measure of ability in explaining 
earnings differentials, it is well known that if education and ability are 
positively associated, then a measure of the contribution of education to 
income (or earnings) that ignores the ability variable will be biased 
upward. A variety of studies that attempt to adjust for this bias have 
been published over the past 10 years, many of which are reviewed in Wolf le 
(forthcoming). Many of these studies suffer from one or more of these 
problems: poor measures of education and ability, inadequate sample size, 
improper statistical technique, or too specialized a sample from which to 
form generalizations. go 
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However, several studies have recently appeared that are not subject 
to most of these criticisms, three of which are briefly reviewed below. At 
least part of each of these three studies uses a sample of World War II 
veterans and scores on the Armed Forces Qualifying Test are available for 
all members of the samples. Individuals in this sample have been resur- 
veyed since their discharge from the Armed Forces in order to obtain 
follow*up data on their subsequent earnings and employment experience. 

Griliches and Mason (1972) concluded that there appears to be support 
for the conclusion of strong economic and statistical significance of schooling 
on the explanation of observed differences in income. Their results indicated 
a relatively low independent contribution of measured ability. However, these 
results may be criticized on the grounds that the authors did not attempt 
to discern any interactions among the various determinants of income. 

Hause, (1970) attempted to overcome this shortcoming and sought inter- 
action effects with the same body of data by running separate regressions 
within schooling levels and also be looking at cross-^product terms for the 
pooled sample. Despite multicollinearity among the variables measuring the 
determinants of earnings, the coefficient on the interaction terms was 
positive and significant', which supported the hypothesis that measured 
ability and educational attainment are significantly complementary. 

Critical of both Griliches and Mason ^s, and Hause *s measures of ability, 
Taubman and Wales (1973) estimated earnings functions with a measure of 
mathematical ability rather than IQ. They concluded that mathematical 
ability, not IQ, is indeed as important as education in explaining the 
range of earnings. The bias when ability was omitted was approximately 30 
percent to 35 percent at various educational levels for mathematical ability 
and only 9 percent for other types of mental ability. 

From the evidence reviewed above, it is apparent that current inter- 
pretations of the relationships between, earnings, ability, schooling, and 
various sociodemographic factors exhibit a wide range of variation. Since 
no follow-up data on earnings and other measures of postschooling employ- 
ment experience will be available for the Upward Bound/Educational Talent 
Search evaluation, it will not be possible to employ the types of analysis 
techniques reviewed above to estimate returns to additional education for 
program participants. However, the results of these studies will be reviewed 
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in further detail in order to develop first-order adjustments to earnings 
differentials in order to reflect returns to additional education net of 
these intervening factors • 
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